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Preface 


This ninth issue of Patterns magazine presents winning entries 
and other selected entries in the annual Contest. There were more manu- 
scripts than in any other year. Of these, there were one hundred ten 
poems, twenty-five short stories, twenty-three personal essays, and nine 


critical essays. There was a total of one hundred sixty-seven manuscripts. 


The judges this year are Richard Colwell, Rosann Camill, and 
Blanche Redman. They are all faculty members of Port Huron Junior 


College. 


For the judges there was a real thrill in sensing the genuine urge 
toward excellence in this spring harvest of the year's efforts — efforts 
reflecting a participation shared by both students and teachers. The 
substance of this striving demonstrated an attempt to establish a mature 
response to life and an articulate expression of that response in a recog- 
nizable form. We salute the faculty and students, especially since over 
the years, we have seen students published in the pages of Patterns go 


on to work and teach in these fields. 


We extend hearty congratulations to the students of Port Huron 
Junior College for their participation in the Contest and their support 


of Patterns. 
Blanche Redman, Director 


Judges: 
Richard Colwell 
Rosann Camill 


Blanche Redman 


Art Judges: 
Vincent McPharlin, Art Department 
Earl Robinette, Art Department 


Blanche Redman 
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The Blue Velvet Suit 
by 
Betty J. Leslie yo 


“How will | ever get out of wearing this thing every Sunday?” Henry 
asked himself, as he gazed out the front window of his grandparents' 
house. “Gosh, what would the guys back at Military school think of me 
if they saw me now? But, how can | convince grandma that I'm too big 
to wear this kind of suit without hurting her feelings?" 


These questions whirled around in Henry's mind as he looked out at 
the snowy fields beyond the driveway. He could see the tracks in the 
snow that he and his grandparents had made when they returned from 
church a few moments earlier. Henry was still holding his coat and cape. 
He held up the cape and read the label inside: "Henry Hamilton's suit, 
made by his grandma, November 22, 1887." 


Ten-year-old Henry Hamilton Il had been living at his grandparents' 
farm for a week now. They brought him here to Bayville from the city 
right after the funeral for his parents, who had been drowned in an acci- 
dent at sea. 


Henry stood by the big bay window for a long time. He was trying 
to solve his problem. He knew he would love living with his grandparents 
because he had already spent five summers here on their farm. Only, 
now that he was ten years old, he hoped to spend more time in the barn 
with grandpa, and less time in the kitchen with grandma. But Henry's 
thoughts centered on his more urgent problem: how to get out of his 
velvet outfit. 


Henry's outfit consisted of knickers, a full-skirted coat, and a cape. 
Henry cringed when he thought of how the cape had been sewn right 
onto the coat. Any men's capes he had ever seen could at least be snapped 
off for certain occasions. Henry groaned aloud as he looked at the sleeves. 
They were gathered at the wrist. "But this is really a pretty shade of blue 
velvet, and it feels awful nice," admitted Henry to himself. As he held the 
cape, he examined the label that was attached to the red silk lining. The 
label matched the suit, and Grandma Hamilton had done the lettering 
with colored ink. Henry decided that the label was the best part of the 
whole suit. Henry also decided he would have to plan some gentle strategy 
that would convince grandmother that being seen in this blue velvet suit 
was а fate he did not look forward to at all. 


The big kitchen was steeped with the aroma of chicken and dressing 
and apple pie. It was one of those rare times when Dr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
prepared a meal together. But today, the shared activity brought them 
a measure of assurance and consolation. They were still shocked over 
the loss of their only daughter, which left them as the guardians of their 
only grandchild. 


Henry Hamilton 11 kept his eye on his latest issue of Grier's Almanac 
while helping Arminta Hamilton ready the table that sat before the red 
brick fireplace. It was warm and cheery in the kitchen as the logs blazed 
and crackled in the firepiace that always seemed to be the focal point of 
their home. 


Finally, Arminta Hamilton walked softly into the front parlor. 
"Dinner, Henry, it's all ready," she announced gaily. As she walked 
toward her grandson, she tied her apron a little tighter, and set the ivory 
comb a little higher in her upswept hair. "Shall | hang your coat for you?" 
she asked. "Thank you," replied Henry. He could think of nothing else to 
say as he struggled with his uncomfortable thoughts of the home-made 
suit. He rushed to the kitchen. 


Dr. Hamilton stood at the head of the table and gave Henry an all- 
encompassing glance. He immediately understood the frown that the 
boy's forced smile could not hide. Dr. Hamilton had also heard Terrance 
Fenton in church that morning when he called Henry "Little boy blue." 
Henry recognized his grandfather's look of understanding and felt 
relieved. Suddenly he knew that his problem would be solved without his 
having to say one word to grandma. When his grandmother entered the 
room, she said, all in one sentence, “I’ve hung your coat on the halltree, 
Henry; now let's have the blessing." After Dr. Hamilton's brief prayer, 
the three sat down to dinner. 


When they finished eating, the doctor suggested taking a sleigh 
ride during the afternoon. This idea was unanimously agreed upon and 
suddenly Dr. Hamilton said, "Minty, may | see you in my office for a 
moment." 


"Oh, oh, here it comes already," thought Henry. He immediately 
slid off his chair, went to the fireplace, and picked up his calico cat 
which had also been made by his grandmother. 


For a small boy, Henry had a big understanding of adults. Ever since 
he could remember, he had done everything he could to help them get 
through difficult situations in which he was involved. With his parents, 
he had always pretended not to be sad when they went away on a cruise 
and left him at the academy or with his father's secretary. Miss Seldon 
was even less a companion than either of his parents because she was 
constantly attempting to master every romantic song Stephen Foster ever 
wrote. Henry's happiest moments were those which he spent in his 
grandparents' home during summer vacations. 


And, during these summers, Henry had learned that when grand- 
father called grandma "Minty," it meant that there was an important 
matter to be discussed in private. As a rule, these "important matters" 
meant that grandma was going to be convinced of the fact that her only 
grandchild was almost a young man. This had been going on for five 
years now, and this is why Henry made sure that he was sitting before 
the fireplace stroking his homemade toy before grandma was whisked 
out of the kitchen. 


Sitting before the fireplace, Henry thought of the good that would 
result from this private conversation between his grandparents. His faith 
in his grandfather had been increasing year by year. 


In the privacy of his office, Dr. Hamilton invited his wife to be seated 
in the little upholstered spring rocker which he reserved for his women 
patients. "Minty," he began, "our Henry Hamilton the second, ah, is a 
fine young gentleman. He has been trained in the best academy in the 
east. He has many manly qualities which we both admire. He is uncom- 
fortable in, ah, certain attire. In short, Minty, Henry is too grown-up to be 
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wearing that fancy blue velvet suit!” “But, dear, һе... “Minty, we аге 
going to buy the boy a new suit." "But, Henry, you know how he loves 
the things | make for him; didn't you just see how he went right to his 
calico cat after dinner?” "Yes, dear, | saw,” said Dr. Hamilton. Calmly, 
the doctor continued: "It will take a little time for you, my Minty, but you 
must understand that my namesake is to be considered a young man 
from now on. Today will be the last time that he will wear that suit. We 
three have much in common. Let's allow our mutual love and under- 
standing to continue growing. To do this, we also have to allow our boy 
to continue growing." After a quiet moment, the misty-eyed Arminta 
Hamilton said simply, "Yes, dear." 


Returning to the kitchen, Grandmother Hamilton cleared away the 
dishes as Dr. Hamilton addressed his namesake: "Young man, how about 
helping me hitch that filly to the sleigh?" "Yes, sir!” Henry answered as 
he jumped up and headed for the hall tree. 


That evening, the three Hamiltons sat around the fireplace. For 
several years, they had taken turns telling stories. lt was young Henry's 
turn to act as storyteller, and he was glad of the chance to give his 
grandmother extra attention in this way. He told stories of city life which 
he knew would please her, for she liked to hear of the things he had 
done when he was "far away,” as she called it. Then he told her about 
the fight at school. Henry got excited as he recalled the battle, which was 
a new experience to him: "Terrance Fenton got into a fight with Billy 
Greene Friday afternoon. First he threw his books at Billy. Then he hid 
behind the stove and grabbed everything he could find. He threw a 
shovel, a poker, a water cup and pail, water and all! My first week at 
this school, and it ended in a big fight!" "Well, what did Billy do? Where 
was your teacher?" asked grandma. "Oh, the teacher had gone on an 
errand, just the kids were there. But then, Billy grabbed a big iron pan 
that sat on the back of the stove. It was almost full of hot water; and he 
tossed the whole thing at Terrance Fenton. Nobody was killed and only 
Terrance was wounded. Then all the kids ran out of the school and went 
home. It was time to go home anyway." 


Grandfather Hamilton had been listening to Henry's version of the 
fight with great interest. But, he made no mention of the fact that his last 
patient on Friday afternoon had been the tousled Terrance Fenton, whose 
greatest injury stemmed from wounded pride. 


The next morning Henry awoke with a start. There was noise over- 
head. Since Henry had the front bedroom on the second floor of the 
Hamilton house, this meant that someone must be in the attic! lt was 
daylight, but Henry could tell that it was very early. He listened. Odd 
muffled noises continued for a short time, and then he heard soft foot- 
steps on the attic stairway. The footsteps slipped past his door and 
continued on down the stairs to the first floor. 


Henry jumped from bed and ran to the big winding staircase. He 


arrived just in time to see his grandmother's long skirt swish softly into 
the parlor. 


Back in his room, Henry dressed slowly, thoughtfully. Finally he 
decided he had to know what grandmother had been doing in the attic 
at such a mysterious hour. He had always found that attic irresistible. 
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Henry's curiosity mounted as he dressed. He didn't put his shoes on. 
Against such overwhelming temptation, even his strict academy training 
was of little use. 


Suddenly, Henry found himself looking at something new among 
grandma's attic treasures, a big stiff brown box. The box was on a small 
dining table which, grandma had explained several times, was a family 
heirloom. First Henry reached out and touched the new box. Then he 
carefully lifted the cover, and quietly lifted layers of tissue paper, and 
there it was: the blue velvet suit. 


Caught 
by 
Kathleen O'Connell 


There were three scarlet sirens 
Rushing through the night 
Bending hell 

In their pulsing swell 

And shredding the still with riot 


Their halt was screechingly abrupt 
And their doors came smashing, crashing 
As they struck the night 


With staccato flight 
And wrenched the world from quiet 


They swore in the harsh monotone 
That's brought about by danger 

As they reached to their sides 

An alley cat cried 

To signal justice as night was waning 


A piercing piece of sound broke forth 

To bring a man from being 

And a soul was made still 

That had broken their will 

While blood flowed again with the dawning 


They drew their hands again to their sides 
And marked on their faces a sadness 

So the public could find 

Their torture of mind 

At killing on so bright a morning. 
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No Bikinis | 
Ьу 


Kenneth Hishon 


"Thunderhead Magoon! Ya old son-of-a-gun. What are you doing 
here?" bellowed Sergeant Shepherd from the tower. 


It's hard to believe a man still exists with a name like that.The half 
wild, hairy, old died-in-the-wool gold-miner and part-time trapper came 
out of the woods leaving tennis racket impressions in the snow. Magoon, 
pack on his back and a rifle in his hand, smiled all the time and giggled 
constantly. He kicked off his snow shoes as he stepped onto the snow- 
cleared road that ended abruptly at the base of the hundred-foot radar 
tower. Old Thunderhead still smiling and giggling answered, "Oh, I just 
got lonesome, so | thought l'd pay ya a little visit.” 


The door in the radar shack opened and three soldiers clambered 
down the steel ladder leading to the ground. Sergeant Shepherd knew 
Magoon wasn't kidding when he said “Little”. The man lived thirty miles 
in the bush and hadn't seen another human for months, and he would 


tolerate the company of the Skwentna outpost for possibly an hour and 
a half. 


"Hope you stay a bit longer than you did last time," Shepherd said 
as he slipped behind the wheel of the jeep. 


“Well, | don't want to wear out my welcome. Besides | got me a barr 
that just keeps following me and hanging around. Don't want him to 
mess my place up you know." 


They all boarded the jeep near by and joggled down the road one 
mile to the barracks. 


Max Schellenburger, a fifty-five-year-old bibbed, overalled, bush 
pilot whose cabin was located across the Skwentna River that ran next to 
the outpost — was delivering milk that was taken from his cow early 
that morning. Max and Thunderhead had been friends for more than 
thirty years and after Thunderhead bought some pipe tobacco from the 
Army Store he asked Max if he was planning on going his way. 


Max replied, "As soon as | finish my chores.” 


Then both men climbed on Max's tractor and headed back across the 
frozen river. Max didn't as a rule schedule his mail run this early in the 
month, but was glad to get started early as a favor to his old friend. Max 
knew Thunderhead's feelings about people and hurried through his chores. 
He packed the plane for his monthly trip to the few trappers, mostly 
old friends, that inhabited the vast wilderness that surrounded them. 


"Ya don't mind a few stops on the way do you, Thunderhead?" 


“Well, as | was telling Shepherd, this barr keeps hanging around my 
place and | don't want him to mess it up." 


Max, looking a little puzzled replied, "This won't take long, | just 
want to check my trap line on the way." 
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"Trap lines? | don't mind that," said Thunderhead. "Thought you 
might be stopping some place else and | need to get back." 


Soon Thunderhead was seated alongside Max in his single engine 
ski plane, watching the twisted, snow-covered river fall away beneath 
them. А few banks and the nose of the craft was tilted earthward again 
as it slipped into its familiar routine of picking out little frozen lakes 
or a portion of the river where it ran straight long enough to make a 
landing in order to examine the traps. 


Close to Thunderhead's cabin Max found a wolverine in one of the 
traps. This vicious wolf-like animal seemed unhurt by the trap, but 
determined to be free. Thunderhead, without questioning, picked up a 
large club and stopped the animal's determination with a single blow. 


Max said, "I hope you didn't kill him. He'll be worth more money 
alive than dead." 


“You'll wish | had before you get rid of him." 


Max, not trusting the limp animal, nudged him with his foot and 
scooped him into a heavy canvas mail bag and fastened the top securely. 


Thunderhead said, "I'll walk from here, it ain't far. Besides | won't 
get into a plane with that thing still alive." 


Max laughed and waved good-bye to his friend as he disappeared 
into the woods. 


It was getting dusk now, almost two o'clock in the afternoon. Max 
climbed into his plane and was on his way. About half way home, for 
an unknown reason, Max wished that Thunderhead hadn't left. Suddenly 
he could hear heavy breathing as though he were not alone. Max turned 
and was face-to-face with his growling, snarling wolverine. lts cunning 
way and razor-sharp teeth had cut through the heavy canvas of the mail 
bag and now, out to his shoulders he was within inches of the back of 
Max's neck. Max knew if the wolverine were to get loose in the plane, 
he wouldn't have a chance. Instinctively he flipped open the window 
and dipped his right wing. Out flew the wolverine, mail sack and all. 
With a sigh of relief, Max waved and called out, "Good-bye, old friend." 


Sergeant Shepherd yelled into the kitchen, "Let's go, men! A Beaver 
will be in, in ten minutes." 


They grabbed their caps and jackets and stampeded out of the bar- 
racks. Some piled into the jeep while others hooked up the trailer and 
climbed in for the short ride to the air strip. Minutes after their arrival at 
the strip, the L-20 or Beaver landed and the jeep came in close in order 


to remove the cases of provisions. On top was the familiar welcome hexa- 
gon container of movie films. 


Private Tommie Jones stepping from the plane and as if he hadn't 
been away at all, helped unload. The plane was soon empty and ready 
for its return. Seconds later the craft was racing down the runway. The 


jeep returned to the barracks. Everyone was happy — ‘movies tonight’ — 
and the selection wasn't bad. 
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After dinner and the movie, the chess board was brought out. Some 
wandered into the kitchen for a sandwich of left-over roast beef, a few 
started writing letters and Private Jones was about to impress them with 
the adventures of his three-day pass that he managed to stretch into ten. 


He asked, "Sergeant Shepherd, do you know Muk Luk Annie?" 
Shepherd nodded. 


Jones said, "She's really a lot of woman." 


Muk Luk Annie was a woman weighing close to two hundred pounds. 
Not fat at all, but hard as a rock. 


"| was in this bar 'Joe's Lower Level', you know where that is? Well, 
| was all set to start back to camp when old Annie spots me and says, 
‘Tommie, let me buy you a drink.’ I says, ‘No thanks, Annie, | got to be 
heading back to camp.” That's when she reached out, picked me up by 
my arm pits, set me on the bar and said, 'Tommie, have a drink with me.' 
So | said to her, ‘You know, Annie, I’m going to have that drink with 
you.’ 4 


Sergeant Shepherd said ,“You're lucky you're so easily persuaded. 
When | first saw Annie she was sitting alone at the end of the bar doing 
something — | couldn't see what — when the bartender came over and 
saw that she was carving her initials in the bar with her jack knife. So he 
yells at her, 'Hey you! What do you think you're doing?' 


Annie didn't answer. 


So he yells at her again. 'Get out of here, carving up my new bar 
like that. Are you nuts?' 


This time old Annie looked up and asked, "Who are you talking to, 
Fool?’ 


That’s when he made his mistake. The barkeep said, ‘You, that’s 
who, and leaned close. | can still see his shiny bald head in the dim light. 
Annie reached into the back pocket of her blue jeans and hit that guy over 
the head with a black jack without even getting off the bar stool and 
finished carving her name. 


The bartender sold out the next month and went back to the States." 


Max was again preparing for a visit to his lonesome friends in the 
bush. From across the river he could see someone making his way slowly 
on the hard-crusted snow taking care not to break through so he wouldn't 
be forced to use the snow shoes slung on his back. The crust suddenly 
gave way and the man was up to his waist in snow. He leaned back 
and pulled his legs from the hole and by rolling over and over until he 
was a safe distance away.he stood up again and took a few steps. Again 
he plunged down to his waist. After rolling out the second time he 


unfastened the snow shoes, slipped them on and proceeded to Max and 
the plane. 


"Hello, Tommie," Max said. 


“Hi. | have a couple of ptarmigans | thought you could use. | just 
got them an hour ago." 
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"Thanks. If you're not doing anything would you like to go for a 
ride? 


"Sure, but | have to get Shepherd's O.K. first." 


Max called Shepherd from his plane, the trip was approved and they 
were soon on the same route that was taken last month, making several 
unscheduled landings, each close to one of the traps set and checked 
illegally by plane. Max's ‘plane set gently down on a small lake and 
taxied to a stop close to shore. 


“Who lives here?” asked Tommie. 


“Thunderhead,” replied Max. “Doesn't look like he's around. There 
isn't any smoke coming from his cabin.” 


“Looks like he hasn't been around for a couple of days. Can't see 
any tracks at all.” 


Max pushed open the door of Thunderhead's cabin and there, fully 
clothed except for his boots, lay Thunderhead on his bunk in a puddle of 
frozen blood. 


As Max approached the corpse a shrew jumped out from Thunder- 
head's yawning mouth, ran across his chest, down the foot of the bed 
and out of sight. 


Tommie shuddered and asked, "What do you think happened?" 


Max just shrugged his shoulders. Looking over the room Max found 
five bullet holes in the door and came up with this theory. 


"Old Thunderhead must have been sleeping in his bunk when a bear 
ambled in. He kept his rifle outside to prevent pitting. | figure he crawled 
out the open window over his bed and came around front and sprayed 
his cabin with bullets through the closed door. Then he must have opened 
the door to see what he had done and was attacked by the wounded 
bear. Then he crawled into his bed and died." 


Max wasn't too far wrong because outside the cabin, not far from 
the door was the bear under the snow. He had been dead about as long 
as Thunderhead. 


Max couldn't understand what old Thunderhead was doing with an 
unopened package of pipe tobacco. In the thirty years he'd known him, 
Thunderhead had never smoked. 


From the shelf near the bunk Max picked up a framed picture of 
Thunderhead's daughter, and said, "I'll tell Annie.” 
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Stephanie 
by 


Helen Juntunen 


It was bitterly cold. The bleak darkness of the early morning looked 
as if it planned precedence over the entire day. As she braked the car 
to a stop in the driveway, skidding on the already dirt-encrusted ice, 
she could see the gaunt trees that stood before the house being 
whipped ruthlessly forward by the north wind. Trying hard to right them- 
selves, the tremblings of their twisted limbs sent swooshes of snow 
plop, plopping onto the concrete below. Even the garage with its familiar 
circle, the archery target painted on the side, was only an outline in 
the hazy light. 


She pulled her wrap tighter around her shoulders and ran along 
the slippery walk, up the earlier shoveled, frost-coated steps to the back 
entrance. 


Their agreement was that the door would be left unlocked. Anxious 
to be out of the piercing wind, she gave the door a vigorous shove which 
almost sent her sprawling into the gloomy hallway. 


No warmth of light greeted her. Remnants of the children's break- 
fast, two milk-coated glasses and a half slice of burnt toast were on the 
table. Near them stood a jar of grape jelly; a knife was plunged down 
into the very center. 


They must have left hurriedly for school this morning. And for 
many more mornings, she thought, shaking her head at a mateless, black 
rubber boot lying under the chrome legs of a kitchen chair. 


"Stephanie!" she called. "Stephanie!" Her voice echoed throughout 
the house. Where is she? she wondered. Everything feels so empty. 
Shivering, she flicked on the ceiling light which seemed only to intensify 
the grayness of the room. 


On the dining room table she spied a piece of note paper propped 
against a bowl of artificial violets. 


"What's this?" she whispered, picking it up and hurriedly reading 
the lines: 


Please give the children soup and sandwiches for lunch. 
Please forgive me. | can't go on this way. 


My God! she thought. Her heard started swimming. Oh, my God! 
Please! 


She raced to the bedroom, stumbling, yelling, screaming, "Open this 
door! Unlock this door! Answer me, answer me!” All the while her 
fists were pounding and beating on the resisting panels, and the clock 
in the hall ticked off the minutes, one by one. 


“It's too late", she sobbed, “It's too late.” Wait! Wait! Suddenly her 
heart started pumping more furiously than ever. Was that a sound? 


Again she shrieked, "OPEN UP! OPEN UP!” 
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A faint voice answered from within, "No. No. Let me be." 


Then she begged. She coaxed. She entreated, "Please, Stephanie, 
please." Reluctantly the door opened wide. She could see inside the 
room. She could see the robe-clad form turn, take a few steps, then 
slowly sit down upon the bed; tears were spilling down the weary 
young old face, down the pallid cheeks puffed out from cortizone, and 
dripping down onto the cold, steel gun she held in her lap. 


“Why should | go on?" Her dark eyes pleaded for understanding. 
"See how l've changed in one year", she said with despair. "Look at me. 
Look at my spindly legs! Look at this dowager's hump on my neck; | can 
hardly hold up my head. Look at my hair." She raised her arm that was 
so thin, so weak, so discolored from countless numbers of needle punc- 


tures, and touched the thin strands that once had been long, beautiful 
tresses. 


“m so tired. l'm' tired of operations. I'm tired of x-rays. A deep 
sigh escaped her. "There is no hope for me. No hope. Oh, God, why have 
you forsaken me?" and she buried her head in her hands. 


Carefully she took the revolver from the forlorn girl, and while 
quietly placing it into the nearest dresser drawer her eyes glanced at the 
heavy body-brace of leather and metal that stood, almost defiantly, she 
thought, on the top. 


She said softly, "My poor sister," and bending, put her comforting 
arms around the small, huddled figure on the bed. Just then a sliver of 
sunshine penetrated the narrow side-opening of the drawn window 
shade. Darting behind the cumbersome brace and catching in its beam the 
luster of a small, silver jewelry rack, it changed the rows of worthless 
baubles into brilliant lights that cast their colors into the mirror above; 
the twinkling reflections shimmered and danced on the walls beyond. 


Autumn Leaves 
by 
Louise V. Miller 


When Autumn leaves, in brilliant hue Ly 
Their faces brightly show, 


Within the hearts of all mankind 


Come thoughts they would not know. 


For men, like leaves, their colors flaunt 


In days of Autumn light. 


Then Winter comes, and all they were 


Is dead, and gone from sight. 
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poetry 


Ended Eternity 
by 


Leslie Kain 


G 


Left-over coffee is all that remains now. 
The debris of one life. 
Perhaps it is intended to be this way. 


Everyone's existence is a little staled, 
a little stained. 


If it hasn't been tarnished, has it been 
lived? 


The commonness of coffee condemns life. 
Everyone is born, exists, dies. 

And what remains is left-over coffee. 
The bitterness of thoughts. 

The aftertaste. 


Even sugar can't sweeten it. 


Assets in Elephant Grass 
by 
E. Rollins 


РТИ | м6 
А Gyrene died in the jungle tonight. 

An ordinary guy who chose to enlist. 

While classmates at home waged a different fight. 
Protesting envolvement, riot, resist. 

Picket and demonstrate, draft cards ignite. 

Live and let live, at all cost co-exist. 


His passing was viewed with more than regret. 
Each man died a bit as they bade farewell. 

To this man whom each their lives had bet. 
Never to waiver through the path to hell. 

Lay directly ahead, his role was set. 

Perish if need but first do the job well. 


Service rendered without deficiency. 
Account closed, contract and contingency. 
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Aftermath of a Quarrel 
by 


Jo Ann Warner 


© 


The room was quiet now. She glanced and hardly saw 
The folded morning paper on the floor. 


Instead her thoughts now ran from moments past 
and then 


Arrived the present with a 

Slow, sharp 

Realization she was really the only one here. 
He was gone. 

Oh, not with the usual lingering love 

And a smile thought of half the day — 

But a slam 

And a word 

That would last more than that. 

Why did he go away? 

His cup still lay on the plate, overturned 

The sign of a new day spurned. 

Her thoughts ran around the edge of the rim; 
She thought of his eyes, his voice — of him! 
Anger and hate and then regret, 

Tears and love in the coffee cup met. 

Then slowly she put her hand on the cup 
And, sighing, turned it rightside up. 

She picked the paper from the floor 


And ran to answer the knock at the door. 
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Wet old leaves on the gravel 


brown black dark 


once came dancing skipping 
tripping 

jitterbugging with the wind 
until the water 

cut in 


oak floating 

willow long-oar boating 
dipping 

dripping leaves 
abandoned on the gravel 
dried by oleo-autumn sun 


now shriveled ugly and old 
once having danced with the wind 


Does man seek life and death through lines of verse? 
But verse of man is thought and not true fact. 

So then: the thought of life is but a curse 

By Him to see our faith when put to act. 


It’s he who thinks of life who's shunned by Him. 
His word is like a wall that stops all doubt. 

And they who stop will see with eyes too dim, 
And they who pass, at death won't see his route. 


It's wrong for Him to stop our thoughts of life, 

But stop we do for fear we might be shunned. 

It hurts the man who thinks; this great, eternal strife, 
For some it leaves the dark far mind too stunned. 


Each man must choose to see if he thinks blank, 
Before he knows just where he stands in rank. 
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Oleo-Autumn 
by 


Marianne Sari 


© 


Verse of Life 
by 
Rick Krafft 
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Edna St. Vincent Millay 
by 
Louise V. Miller 


O troubled forms, O early love unfortunate 
Time has estranged you into a jewel cold and pure; 


The above lines from the poem, "The Cameo" by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay seem to convey a feeling of sorrow and bitterness brought about 
by an unhappy experience in love. She seems to want to hold a short 
period of bliss in her memory and mold it into a "Cameo" as a treasured 
reminder of the little happiness she experienced in the short days when 
love existed in her marriage. These thoughts consisting of her memories 


of love are clearly brought out in many other of the poetic works of Mrs. 
Millay. 


Let us examine several other poems which Mrs. Millay has written 
and verify that these feelings portrayed in "The Cameo" are also re- 
vealed in these other writings. As we have mentioned above, we see that 
Mrs. Millay expresses the heart of a woman broken by an unhappy 
marriage in which the husband has lost his love for his wife. This fact is 
crystallized in her poem, "Pity Me Not Because the Light of Day" when 
in lines seven and eight she says: 


Nor that a man's desire is hushed so soon, 
And you no longer look with love on me. 


lt seems her marriage, in the blossom of love, was very short-lived. 


Because of such a heart-rending experience in love, the beauty of 
the world of nature around her is also lost. Let us look at her attitude 
toward nature by examining the poem, "Spring." In this work she speaks 
of the goodness of nature, but questions the value of it when in line one 
she asks: 


To what purpose, April, do you return again? 
Her sarcasm is revealed again in lines 17 and 18 when she says: 


April 
Comes like an idiot, babbling and strewing flowers. 


She sees only a hypocrisy in the beauties of nature because of the hypoc- 
risy in the one she loves. We use the present tense, "loves" in this instance 
because in studying the poem, "Oh, Think Not | Am Faithless to a Vow”, 
she convinces the reader that she has been faithful to her marriage vow 
in terms of loyalty, but her own personal faith in other people and things 
has become weak, or perhaps nil, because of this sad experience. She 
mentions in lines seven and eight: 


| would desert you — think not but | would! — 

And seek another as | sought you first. 
Here she gives the impression she would just leave her unloving husband 
and find another man, but as the reader understands the entire poem, 


it becomes clear that she has not become “faithless” to her marriage vow 
in terms of disloyalty, but rather, has become “faithless” in the connota- 
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be” 


tion that she has lost confidence in the good things in life. It is definite 
that her love for her husband has not terminated as сап be verified in 
lines 13 and 14 of the same poem where she explains "faithless" thus: 


So wanton, light and false, my love, are you. 
| am most faithless when | most am true. 


As we have seen in the four poems explained, we conclude that 
Edna St. Vincent Millay must have a very dismal, sarcastic, bitter outlook 
on life. Resentful because of her sad experiences, she uses her poetry 
as а catharsis and expresses all these hostile feelings that she holds 
within her breast. № we were to read all of Mrs. Millay's poems, | suppose 
that we could find something in each one which would convey this fact. 


In the final analysis, let us return to the point with which we began. 
Looking at the poem, "I Shall Forget You Presently, My Dear," we recap- 
ture the whole point of this essay, for in lines nine and ten Mrs. Millay 
says: 

| would indeed that love were longer lived, 
And oaths were not so brittle as they are, 


Again we see how the poetess would like to go back to the days when 
her marriage was blossoming in love and happiness. She has captured 
the picture of that blissful, fleeting moment in her memory's eye and is 
grasping it closely to her breast as though it were a "Cameo" which she 
could wear close to her heart. The real world, the present, the beauties 
in life are to her no more than a mocking, jeering spirit tantalizing her 
aching heart as summed up in the last two lines of "Lament": 


Life must go on: 


| forget just why. 


Nightmare 
by 
Karen M. Osgood 
the sky turned green 
when the sun came in 
and the yellow grass stood 
in the cold summer wind 
purple apples nestled 
in the big blue leaves 
on pale orange branches 
of tiny square trees 
a large little elephant 
in an ugly pink dress 
tiptoed through the pansies 
and stepped on the rest 
and the big red bird 
with a drag trombone 
chirped cherry black notes 
that floated like stones. 
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Drei Kameraden 
by 
Ritchie A. Hall 


Remarque's novel The Three Comrades is one of remarkable 
compass and great simplicity. He writes of vibrant life, tender love, and 
death both violent and calm. In one fell swoop he gives the reader a 
picture of the aftermath of a holocaust as it affected the lives of the four 
principal characters. 


Basically, the story line is simple. 


Three friends, who had gone through World War | together, now 
run an auto repair shop. During the course of the story Robby Lohkamp 
falls in love with Patrice Hollmann, only to have their love snuffed out 
by Patrice's inexorable death by tuberculosis. Gottfried Lenz, an incurable 
optimist, is shot to death by young punks in a disagreement at a political 
rally. And Otto Koster, the strength of the three comrades, can only 
observe. 


Through this series of events, all the hopes and frustrations and 
fears and joys of the generation which had to rediscover its values and 
morals and ideals are artfully displayed. Remarque's "Lost Generation^ 
is found, much to the benefit of the reader. 


It is necessary to know the background of Drei Kameraden to appre- 
ciate fully the tragedy of that generation. The war was over and the 
depression had started. Jobs were scarce; money was scarce; food was 
scarce: 


"Die Stadt war unruhig. Draussen marschierten alle Augen- 
blicke Kolonnen voruber; manche mit schmetternden Militär- 
mÉrschen, andere mit der Internationale, und dann wieder 
schweigende, lange ZÚge, denen Schilder vorangetragen wur- 
den mit Forderungen nach Arbeit und Brot. Man hörte die vielen 
Schritte auf dem Pflaster wie das Gehen einer riesigen, uner- 
bittlichen Uhr. Nachmittags war es zwischen Streikenden und 
der Polizei bereits zu einen Zasammenstoss gekommen, bei den 
zwolf Leute verletzt worden waren, und die ganze. Polizei stand 
seit Stunden unter Alarm. Die Pfiffe der Uberfalloutos gellten 
durch die Strassen." Page 86 (18-30) 


"The city was unruly. Outside columns marched by all the 
time, a few with blaring military marches, others with The 
International, and then again long, silent processions which 
carried placards at the front with demands for work and bread. 
One heard the many steps on the pavement like the ticking of 
an enormous inexorable clock. Already it had come to a clash 
between the strikers and the police in the afternoon, about 
twelve people had been injured, and the whole police force 
stood under alert for hours. The screaming sound of the police 
cars howled shrilly through the streets." 


This then was the spawning grounds for the likes of Hitler in Ger- 
many and Mussolini in Italy. That there was a depression there can be 
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no doubt. And men returning from war, under the confines of the hated 
Treaty of Versailles, were not likely to be pleased with the prospects of 
few jobs, little food and little money, or with the prospect that these 
commodities would become even scarcer. Political unrest was a sign of 
the times and Gottfried Lenz was a part of it. 


Lenz, "der letzte Romantiker", was probably more than a little 
interested in the political problems of his era: 


“Wo ist Gottfried?’ fragte ich. 

'In irgendeiner politischen Versammlung —' 
е 

"Verrückt! Was will er denn da?' 


Kôster lachte. 'Dass weiss er selbst nicht. Wahrscheinlich 
sitzt ihm das Frühjahr in dem knochen. Da muss er ja immer 
irgendwas Neues haben.'” Page 14 (6-11) 


" Where is Gottfried?' | asked. 
'At some political meeting —' 
'He's crazy! What does he want there?' 


Kôster laughed. 'He doesn't know that himself. Spring 
fever has probably set into his bones. He always has to have 
something new happen.'" 


Lenz even goes so far as to introduce a bit of the romantic in the 
shop's advertising, since he was their advertising manager: 


" 

"Es begann mit den Worten: ‘Urlaub an sudlichen Gestaden 
im Luxusgefahrt' und war ет Mittelding zwischen einem 
Gedicht und einer Hymne. 


Koster und ich schwiegen eine Weile. Wir mussten uns von 
dieser Sturzflut an blumiger Phantasie erst erholen. Lenz hielt 
uns fur “Úberwaltigt. “Das Ding hat Poesie und Schmiss, was?' 
fragte er stolz. 'Im Zeitalter der Sachlichkeit muss man roman- 
tisch sein, das ist der Trick. Gegensätze ziehen an.' 


"Nicht wenn es sich um Geld handelt,’ erwiderte ich. 


“Automobile kauft man nicht, um Geld anzulegen, Knabe,’ 
erklarte Gottfried abwesend. ‘Man kauft sie, um Geld aus- 
zugeben; und, da beginnt bereits die Ramantik wenigstens 
fur den Geschaftsmann.' ” (Page 16 (6-20) 


“lt began with the words: “Vacation at the southern shores 


in the de luxe car” and was a cross between a poem and a 
hymn. 


Koster and | were silent a while. First we had to recover 
from the deluge of flowery fantasy. Lenz took us as being over- 
come. 

‘This thing has poetry and punch, right?’ he asked proudly. ‘In 
this age of realism one must be a romantic, that is the trick. 
Opposites attract.’ 


‘Not if it is a question of money,’ | replied. 
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“You don't buy an automobile to invest money, boy,’ Gott- 
fried explained absently. “You buy it to spend money; and there 
the romantic is at least handy for the businessman.' " 


Light-hearted, Romantic Lenz, brutally murdered because of 


the 


passions of an argument over politics, is buried in a manner befitting 
"dem letzten Romantiker": 


sort: 


"Es war ein klarer, sonniger Tag, als er beerdigt wurde. 
Wir hatten ihn seine alte Uniform aus dem Felde angezogen. Wir 
machten den Sarg selbst zu und trugen ihn die Treppen hereun- 
ter. Es gingen nicht viele Leute mit." Page 92 (1-4) 
"|t was a clear, sunny day when he was buried. We had dressed 
him in his old uniform from the field. We closed the coffin our- 
selves and carried it down the steps. It wasn't followed by many 
people." 


| ae 
The mantle of leadership seems to have fallen on Koster, the most 
steady of the three comrades. He was an adventurer of no mean 


« Er war früher unser Schulkamerad und unser Kompagnie- 
fuhrer gewesen; dann Flugzeugfuhrer, später eine Zeitlang 
Student, dann Rennfahrer, — und schliesslich hatte er die Bude 
hier gekauft.” Page 1 (3-7) 


"Earlier he had been our schoolmate and our company 
commander; then a pilot, later a student for a while, then a 
race driver, — and finally he had bought the workshop here." 


A man of such far-flung activities is bound to be mature and even in the 
u . 
face of extreme danger, Koster is the leader: 


“¿Da ist er!’ rief plötzlich der mit den Gamaschen und lief 
schrag über die Strasse auf uns zu. Im nächsten Augenblick 
krachten zwei Schüsse, der Bursche sprang weg, und alle vier 
rissen aus, so schnell sie konnten. Ich sah wie Koster die Arme 
ausstreckte, einen gepressten, wilden Laut ausstiess und Gott- 
fried Lenz aufzufangen versuchte, der schwer aufs Pflaster 
schlug. 


Eine Sekunde dachte ich, er sei nur gefallen; dann sah ich 
das Blut. Köster riss ihm die Jacke auf, zerrte das Hemd weg, — 
das Blut quoll dick hervor. Ich presste mein Taschentuch dage- 
gen. ‘Bleib hier, ich hole den Wagen,’ rief Koster und rannte 
los." Page 89 (5-16) 


" "There he is!' the one with the leggings cried and ran obliquely 
across the street toward us. In the next moment two shots 
cracked, the fellow jumped away, and all four ran away as 
fast as they could. | saw how Köster stretched out-his arms, 
uttered a tortured, wild cry, and tried to catch Gottfried Lenz, 
who hit the pavement hard. 


For a second | thought he might only have fallen; then | 
saw the blood. Koster flung open his jacket, pulled his shirt 
away, — blood gushed forth heavily. 1 pressed my handkerchief 
against it. ‘Stay here, l'Il get the car,’ Koster ordered and started 
running." 
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For all of his strength, or perhaps because of it, he recognizes the prob- 
lems of others and their needs: 
“Wenn irgendwas ist, ruf mich an, Robby,’ sagte Otto. 


Ich nickte. 

'Das Geld hast du in wenigen Tagen hier. Genug fur einige 
Zeit. Tu alles, was notig ist.” Page 100 (19-22) 

" '|f anything happens, call me up, Robby,’ Otto said. 


| nodded. 


‘You'll have the money here in a few days. Enough for a 
while. Do everything that's necessary.” ” 
And so Koster promises Robby the money to take care of Patrice's ex- 
penses at the sanitarium. And how?: 


“Ich starrte auf die Scheine. Wo hatte er das nur her? Und 
so schnell? Und plötzlich wusste es ich. Verflucht! Koster hatte 
Karl verkauft! Daher auf einmal das Geld! Karl, von dem er 
gesagt hatte, er verlore lieber eine Hand als den Wagen. Karl 
war nicht mehr da!" Page 103 (8-12) 

"| stared at the bank notes. Where did he get them? And so 
quickly! And suddenly | knew! Curses! Kóster had sold Karl! And 
so the money all at once! Karl, about whom he had said he 
would rather lose a hand than the car (Karl). Karl was no тоге!” 
Köster leads, Köster sacrifices; above all, Köster lives the joy 

and sorrow of his comrades. 


Forum, in June, 1937, called Drei Kameraden “a skillful and exciting 
piece of storytelling, written not out of anguish for the dead, but out of 
tenderness for the living." It is full of vibrant, real characters, set in the 
grim reality of a nation recovering from a crippling war. 


Remarque was a common soldier in the trenches during World War 
l. As such, he could not help seeing the cheapness and the lack of mean- 
ing to life in war. 


“A speeding bullet has no conscience" is a trite phrase, yet a mean- 
ingful one. The anguished cries of the wounded and dying may have 
been the cries of a future Einstein or of a Kant, even of a future Remarque. 
The loss of life through the senseless slaughter of war is man's greatest 
waste of a natural resource. And while one may pass over the dead as 
in the past, the living must be held in special regard in the present. 


Remarque must have felt this after his years in the fields and 
trenches of World War I, and he applied it to his characters. His thesis 
would seem to be that life is for the livi g, not for dwelling on the dead. 
It is for this reason that Robby and Kóster try to keep Patrice from dis- 
covering the seriousness of her illness: 


“Koster antwortete nicht. Wir blieben schweigend neben- 
einander sitzen. Was sollten wir auch sagen? Wir hatten beide 
zuviel mitgemacht, als dass wir mit Trost etwas hätte anfangen 
können. 


'Sie darf nichts merken, Robby,’ sagte Koster schliesslich. 
"Natürlich nicht,’ erwiderte ich." Page 100 (1-7) 


"Kóster didn't answer. We remained sitting silently next 
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to each other. What should we say? We had both gone through 
too much to have been able to do anything with consoling 
words. 


ae 
‘She must suspect nothing,’ Koster said finally. 
‘Naturally not,’ | replied. 


And for the same reason, that life is for the living, for the dying is re- 
served the special privilege of not being alone: 


А : nun" a & 
"Мет, sagte ich, so meine ich das auch nicht. Ich mochte 
nur eines wissen: kommt sie zuruck?' 


Jaffé ‚schwieg einen Augenblick. Seine dunklen, schmalen 
Augen glänzten in dem trüben, gelben Licht. "Weshalb wollen 
Sie das jetzt wissen?' fragte er nach einer Weile. 


“Weil es sonst besser ist, dass sie nicht fahrt,’ sagte ich. 

Er blickte rasch auf. ‘Was sagen Sie da?’ 

“Es ist sonst besser, dass sie hier bleibt.' 

Er starrte mich an. "Wissen Sie auch, was das mit Sicher- 
heit bedeuten wurde?’ fragte er dann leise und scharf. 


‘Ja,’ sagt ich. “Es würde bedeuten, dass sie nicht allein 
sterben. Und was dass heisst, weis ich auch.” Page 78 (25-32) 
Page 79 (1-7) 
"Мо, | said, ‘1 don't mean it that way. | would like to know 

one thing: will she come back?' 


Jaffé was silent a moment. His dark, narrow eyes glistened 
in the dull, yellow light. Why do you want to know that now? 
he asked after a while. 


“Because otherwise it is better that she does not go,' | said. 
He glanced at me quickly. "What are you saying?' 
'Otherwise it would be better if she remained here.’ 


'Do you know what that would mean with almost cer- 
tainty?’ he asked, softly and abruptly. 


‘Yes,’ | said. ‘That she might not die alone. And | know 
what that means.’ ^ 


Yet it must be the dead who remind the living of the meaning of life. 
Lenz left much behind him, if only in memories, and it is for the living 
Robby and Otto to carry out his wishes: 


“Wir kauften einen Sarg und ein Grab auf dem Gemeinde- 
friedhof. Gottfried hatte oft gesagt, wenn wir früher darüber 
gesprochen hatten, Krematorien seien nichts für Soldaten. Er 


wolle in der Erde liegen, in der er solange gelebt habe." Page 
91 (28-32) 


“We bought a coffin and a grave in the municipal ceme- 
tery. Gottfried had often said, when we had spoken about it 
earlier, that a crematorium was nothing for soldiers. He wanted 
to lie in the earth in which he had lived so long.” 


Literature of the ages is full of "star-crossed" lovers who are fated 
to create only tragedy. Romeo and Juliet, Tristan and Isolde, Macbeth 
and his lady are only a few of the numerous couples. In a new way, 
Robby Lohkamp and Patrice Hollmann join the ranks of the tragic, if 
only because of the era in which they loved. 
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At first glance it would appear as if the love affair of Robby and 
Patrice would follow the classic example of first impression to love to ful- 
fillment of that love. Robby is at once elated and unsure and jealous and 
infatuated: 


"|ch hielt einen Augenblick ihre Hand in meiner und spurte 
ihren warmen, trockenen Druck." Page 10 (1-2) 

"For a moment | held her hand in mine and felt its warm, 
dry touch." 


and: 


"Sie lachte. Rasch machte ich einen Schritt vor und zug sie 
fest an mich, mochte sie denken, was sie wollte. Ihr Haar streifte 
meine Wange, ihr Gesicht war dicht vor mir, ich spUrte den 
schwachen Pfirsichgeruch ihrer Haut; — dann naherten sich ihre 
Augen, und ich fühlte plotzlich ihre Lippen auf meinem Mund —" 


"She laughed. | took a step forward and pulled her close 
against me, let her think what she wanted. Her hair grazed my 
cheek, her face was close to me, | inhaled the faint peach smell 
of her skin; — then her eyes came closer and | felt her lips on 
my mouth — 


and: 


"Sie lachte und sprach weiter. Aber ich horte nicht mehr 
zu. Binding — das war mir wie ein Blitz in de Knochen gefahren. 
Ich dachte nicht daran, dass sie ihn viel lánger kannte als mich. 
Ich sah nur Uberlebensgross und strahlend seinen Buick, seinen 


teuren Anzug und sein Portomonaie vor mir auftauchen." Page 
42 (19-24) 


"She laughed and spoke again. But | listened no more. 
Binding — who struck me like a bolt of lightning. | didn't think 
about the fact that she knew him much longer than me, — now 1 
saw only his Buick shining and all out of proportion, his expen- 
sive suit and his pocketbook appear before me." 


and: 


"|ch sah bereits den Portier der Traube vor Binding salutie- 
ren, ich sah helle, warme, gepflegte Raume, Zigarettengewolk 
und elegante Leute, ich horte Musik und Gelächter, С Gelachter 
‘bber mich. Zurück, dachte ich, rasch zurück!” Page 42 (29-33) 


"Already | saw the doorman of the Cluster of Grapes Cafe 
saluting in front of Binding; | saw bright, warm, well-tended 
rooms, clouds of cigarette smoke and elegant people, | heard 
music and laughter, laughter about me. Retreat, | thought, 
retreat quickly." 


But love is real and discovered and allowed to ripen. Robby and 
Patrice spend Robby's two-week vacation at a seaside resort, where 
Robby discovers Patrice's illness. 


From that point the two lovers realize the futility of their love. Yet, 
as Robby states emphatically in a previous quote concerning Patrice's 
entrance to a sanitarium, if she won't return alive from the sanatarium, 
she might as well stay with Robby; at least that way she won't die alone. 
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And so we follow them down the path to tragedy. Patrice is com- 
mitted to the sanitarium and Robby accompanies her. It is discovered that 
her tuberculosis affects both lungs. She becomes steadily worse and 
finally: 


"Sie hatte Angst vor der letzten Stunde zwischen Nacht und 
Morgen. Sie glaubte, dass mit dem Ende der Nacht der geheime 
Strom des Lebens schwächer wurde und fast erlosch, — und nur 
vor dieser Stunde hatte sie Furcht und wollte nicht allein sein. 
Sonst war sie so tapfer, dass ich oft die Záhne zusammenbeissen 
musste." Page 104 (5-10) 


"She had a fear of the last hour between night and morn- 
ing. She believed that with the end of night the mysterious 
stream of life would become weaker and almost go out, — and 
only of this hour was she afraid and she did not want to be 
alone. Otherwise she was so brave | often had to clench my 
teeth." 


and: 


"Sie starb in der letzten Stunde der Nacht, bevor es Morgen 
wurde. Niemand konnte ihr helfen. Sie hielt meine Hand fest, 
aber sie wusste nicht mehr, dass ich bei ihr war." Page 106 
(11-13) 


"She died in the last hour of the night, before it had be- 
come morning. No one could help her. She held my hand tightly, 
but she no longer knew that | was with her." 


And the cycle of life and love and death is complete in the characters 
and the story of Drei Kameraden. 


Remarque has done three things with Drei Kameraden. He has a 
free and easy style. He never gets bungled up with too much detail. But 
what detail there is is necessary and creates a vivid picture: 


"|ch hatte eine Stunde geschwommen und lag am Strande 
in der Sonne. Pat war noch im Wasser. Ihre weisse Badekappe 
tauchte ab und zu zwischen den blauen Schwall der Wellen avf. 
Ein paar Mowen kreischten. Am Horizon zog langsam ein Damp- 
fer mit wehender Rauchfahne vorúber.” Page 54 (28-32) 


"| had been swimming an hour and lay on the sand in the 
sun. Now Pat was in the water. Her white bathing cap appeared 
now and then between the blue swell of the waves. A few sea- 
gulls screamed. On the horizon a steamer with a blowing 
streamer of smoke above it moved slowly." 


The setting and the characters are complete. The setting is the period 
of the Depression and Remarque maintains the image of that period, 
even going so far as to point the finger of humor at it, as denoted by 
Lenz's advertising plea to "vacation at the southern shores in the de luxe 
car." 


In developing his characters and his plot, Remarque has taken the 
reader through an emotional mill. The stream of events and the emotions 
of the characters bring the reader to a catharsis at the end and he is 
left emotionally limp. 
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Remarque uses small things and major incidents to achieve this 
effect. For instance, we see Lenz fulfilling his romantic image of a race- 
driver through his gullible, teen-aged, auto-mechanic friend, Jupp: 


"Gottfried kam nach dem Mittagessen an. Ich sah seinen 
blonden oph schon von weitem uber die Hecken leuchten. Erst 
als er in den Fahrweg zur Villa Fraulein Mullers einbog, bem- 
erkte ich, dass er nicht allein war; — neben ihm tauchte eine 
Rennfahrerimitation in Miniaturformat auf, — eine riesige kari- 
erte Mutze, die mit dem Schild nach hinten aufgesetzt war, eine 
machtige Staubbrille, ein weisser Overall und ein Paar gewal- 
tige, rubinrot leuchtende Ohren." Page 68 (9-16) 


"Gottfried arrived after lunch. Already | saw his blonde 
head shining from a distance above the hedges. Not until he 
turned into the drive of Fraulein Muller's villa did | notice that 
he was not alone; — next to him appeared an imitation racing 
driver in miniature size, — an enormous checkered cap, on 
which the visor of the cap was put on backward, huge gaggles, 
white overalls and a pair of huge, ruby-red shining ears." 

and is buried after dying an incomprehensible death: 


"Gottfried Lenz war tot. Er war ausgeloscht. Wir standen 
an seinem Grabe, wir wussten, dass sein Korper, sein Haar, 
seine Augen noch da waren, verwandelt schon und dass er fort 
war und nie wieder kam. Es war nicht zu begreifen. Unsere haut 
war warm, unsere Gedanken arbeiteten, unser Herz pumpte Blut 
durch die Adern, wir waren da wie vorher, wie gestern noch, 
uns fehlte nicht plotzlich ein Arm, wir waren nicht blind oder 
stumm geworden, alles war wie immer „gleich wurden wir fort- 
gehen und Gottfried Lenz wurde zurückbleiben und niemals 
nachkommen. Es war nicht zu begreifen.” Page 92 (5-16) 


"Gottfried Lenz was dead. He was snuffed out. We stood 
at his grave, we knew that his body, his hair, his eyes were 
there, already transformed, but surely still there, and that all 
the same he was gone and he would never return. There was 
no understanding it. Our flesh was warm, our minds worked, 
our hearts pumped blood through our veins, we were there as 
before, even as yesterday, our arms were not suddenly missing, 
we were not blind nor had we become speechless, everything 
was as before, except that we would leave and Gottfried Lenz 


would remain behind and never follow us. There was no under- 
standing it.” 


And while softening the impact of death with incidents the charac- 


ters may remember with some sense of fondness, Remarque alludes 
to the tragic end: 


"Aus den Tannen rief ein Kuckuck, Pat fing an, mitzuzahlen. 
"Wozu machst du das?’ fragte ich. 


"Weisst du das nicht? So oft er ruft, soviele Jahre lebt man 
noch.’ 


“Ach so, ja. Aber da gibt es noch etwas anderes. Wenn ein 


Kuckuck ruft, muss man sein Geld schutteln. Dann vermehrt es 
sich.’ 
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Ich holte mein kleingeld aus der Tasche und schuttelte es 
kraftig zwischen den hohlen Handen. 

‘Das bist du, sagte Pat and lachte. ‘Ich will Leben und du 
willst Geld.'" Page 52 (26-27), page 53 (1-10) 

"A cuckoo called from the fir trees. Pat began to keep 
count. 

“Why are you doing that?” | asked 

'Don't you know? As often as he calls, one lives that many 
years more.” 

“That's true, yes. But there is still something else. If a cuckoo 
calls, one must shake his money. Then it multiplies.’ 

| took my small change from my pocket and shook it hard 
in my cupped hands. 

“Just like you,’ Pat said and laughed. ‘I want life and you 
want money.’ ” 


But life is not to be: 
“Irgendwann sagte jemand: ‘Sie ist tot —' 


‘Nein,’ erwiderte ich, ‘sie ist noch nicht tot. Sie halt meine Hand 
noch fest —' 


Licht. Unertragliches, grelles Licht. Menschen. Der Arzt. 
Ich offnete langsam meine Hand. Pats Hand fiel herunter. 


‘Pat,’ sagte ich. ‘Pat.’ 


Und zum ersten Male antwortete sie mir nicht." Page 106 
(14-21) 


"Somewhere someone said, 'She's dead —' 


‘No,’ | replied, ‘she is not dead yet. She is still holding my 
hand tightly —' 


Light. Unbearable, harsh light. People. The doctor. | opened 
my hand slowly. Pat's hand fell away. 


‘Pat,’ I called. ‘Pat.’ 
And for the first time she didn't answer me." 


And so Remarque has given us a true picture of an era long gone, 
but one in which people still lived and loved and died. 


The Arthurian Legend 
by 
Rick Krafft 


Le Morte d'Arthur was the first connected story of the Arthurian 
Legend. Before Malory's edition, there had been many versions of the 
Legend in both French and English, but they were so broadly written 
that they did not present any unity. After Malory connected the Legend 
to form a harmonious, almost poetic story, other writers took it up and 
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revised it to fit the need of their times. The Arthurian Legend cannot be 
accredited to any one author. However, after studying other versions of 
the Legend, it can be seen that Malory has the best claim to its original 
authorship. Therefore, this essay will deal chiefly with Malory and Le 
Morte d'Arthur, but will jump from time to time into Tennyson's or Geof- 
frey's version. 


This essay will not be composed entirely of facts, nor will it be able 
to distinguish a complex plot from the Legend. Because the Legend itself 
was written in the enchanted style of fifth century prose, it did not con- 
cern itself with plots or facts. Malory makes use of the same style that 
Plato used to write his myths, i.e., to manufacture and represent "ideal" 
truths. These "ideal" truths in Le Morte d'Arthur are presented clearly by 
the words of Caxton, the printer, who first published the book; "Herein 
may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardiness, 
love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue, sin. Do after the good, 
and leave the evil, and it shall bring you to good fame and renommee . ." 
This quotation from Caxton explains the conglomeration of the various 
plots that make up the Legend. The Legend, when published by Caxton, 
is not a continuous piece of work, but twenty-one separate books com- 
posed of 507 chapters of fifth century prose. However, there is one main 
standard that prevails in each of these twenty-one sections, that is, the 
quest for chivalry. This concept of chivalry throughout Le Morte d'Arthur 
is the main reason that this book cannot be interpreted on an entirely 
factual basis. Chivalry is defined through one's inward or "ideal" sense. 
This deviation from the factual to the "ideal" way may be best understood 
in the words of St. Augustine; when asked what is time, he replied, 71 
know when you do not ask me." 


Sir Thomas Malory of Newbold Revel, Warwickshire, was the author 
of Le Morte d'Arthur. Under the pattern that Shakespeare sets up for 
poetry, Malory's book may well be considered an epic poem. For the 
most part it is accepted as the longest and best prose work which ap- 
peared in English up to that time. Malory's success with this prose work is 
accredited to his living in the times the book depicted. He finished Le Morte 
d'Arthur in the ninth year of Edward IV's reign, between March 4, 1469, 
and March 3, 1470. Although there is some argument as to where the 
book was written, it is generally believed that Malory wrote Le Morte 
d'Arthur while serving a prison sentence. This theory is supported by 
the three "prayers for deliverance” occurring in his original manuscript 
of the Legend. The book, Le Morte d'Arthur, is not original in the true 
sense of the word, because it was sparked from the French 
and English versions of the Legend that Malory read during his imprison- 
ment. Malory's historical chapters of Le Morte d'Arthur are taken from 
the Historia Brihonum of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Although Malory cannot 
claim exclusive authorship to this text, he can be given credit for the 
weaving together of the scattered versions of the Legend into a some- 
what harmonious piece of prose. 


The purpose of Malory's Le Morte d'Arthur can best be described in 
Malory's own words; "| according to my copy, have done set it in im- 
print, to the intent that noble men may see and learn the noble acts of 
сша ш the gentle and virtuous deeds that some knights used in those 

ays." 


In Le Morte d'Arthur the central figure is King Arthur. However, in 
the later versions of the Legend, Arthur tends to be pushed into the 
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shadows, and the main emphasis is placed on Launcelot and Guenevier. If 
one were to attempt to distinguish a plot in Le Morte d'Arthur, he might 
be able to find a sequence of events centered around the influence of 
evil. This thread of guilt and doom is closely woven through the whole 
book, and would be the only logical, if somewhat vague, interpretation 
of a plot. If this idea or guilt throughout the book is to be considered a 
plot, it will fall into three major sections: the guilt of Modred, King 
Arthur's bastard son; the sin of Launcelot and Guenevier; and the death 
of Arthur at the hands of Modred. This probable plot is for the benefit of 
those who will not accept a piece of work unless they can see a distinct 
series of events. Malory's main purpose in relating this Legend was not 
to weave a plot, but to portray the life of the fifth century as he envisioned 
it should be. With this purpose in mind, it can be seen that Le Morte 
d'Arthur fails into four distinct sections. The first section was the exploits 
of the Knights of the Round Table. Secondly, was the quest of the Holy 
Grail, followed by the loves of Launcelot and Guenevier. The last section 
was devoted to Tristram and Iseult. 


The chief criticism of Le Morte d'Arthur is the shadowy portrayal of 
the characters. One cannot begin to give a description of Launcelot, 
Guenevier, or even King Arthur himself, because Malory seems pre- 
occupied with their deeds, rather than developing their character. 

When criticizing Malory on this apparent defect of character por- 
trayal, we must remember that this book was written in the fifth century 
for the people of that era. These people were not concerned with a nice, 
orderly plot, or description of the characters, but rather, they were inter- 
ested in the excitement of the deeds. With this in mind, we can see that 
Le Morte d'Arthur served its purpose well for the people of this time. It 
entertained them with a series of adventurous deeds. The criticism of 
Le Morte d'Arthur is based on the impact of the text in relation to the 
times the critic lived. The first major piece of criticism is brought to us 
through Tennyson/s, Idylls of a King. Tennyson criticizes a moral question 
in Le Morte d'Arthur in the form of a lack of respect for marriage. This 
lack of respect for marriage did not concern the people of the fifth cen- 
tury, but Tennyson's strong Protestant readers picked this out of the 
Legend and revised it to suit their standards. This is only the first in a 
long series of events where some aspect of the Legend is changed. Our 
present day society does not escape this criticism of picking apart the 
original Legend. When we look at the Arthurian Legend, or Le Morte 
d'Arthur, and see no tangible evidence, we consider it to be a false docu- 
ment. This was not meant to be a factual series of events in the first 
place. After all this revision, we have failed to gain the true purpose of 
the Legend. 


The importance of the Arthurian Legend itself is represented under 
two kinds of truth, factual and "ideal". The "ideal" truth or "subcon- 
scious" truth is knowing a person better, by analyzing his ideas, likes, 
feelings, and thoughts. This Legend was not "dolled-up" by its creator to 
raise the prestige of his text. Instead, the author put feelings and imagin- 
ation into this work along with the facts. You can better understand this 
person, because you feel a common relationship to him, even though you 
were born in different centuries, because he has touched the imagination 
or "dream-world consciousness" that you at one time or another experi- 
enced. 


We cannot really understand a race of people, no matter how many 
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facts we find about them, because people in general are cautious to 
reveal their thoughts to one another. Legends of this type are just what 
we need to find the meaning and mode of life that was experienced by 
people of bygone races. ' 


In summary, The Legend then was not meant to be interpreted, just 
as our thoughts are not meant to be interpreted. The Legend in itself is 
valuable because it reflects the spirit of the people and sprang spontane- 
ously from their consciousness. Do not ask the questions of cause, place, 
and time, when you interpret this Legend, but try to have internal ideas. 
If a person would compare these so-called "mystical fantasies” to his own 
personal thoughts and dreams, he will see that they coincide with each 
other. This likeness will prove that this Legend is meant to transform its 
ideas to a deeper truth than reality. It was not meant to be a geograph- 
ically based account, but to portray the feelings and ideas of a certain 
race of people. Once we overcome this determination to look for facts 
in the Legend, and learn to accept it, we will gain the true knowledge the 
Legend was written to convey. 


Idle Meditation 
by 
Richard Hudgins 


My mind wanders, 
drifts from thought to fancy: 
A piano singing softly 
to a jazz musician. 


A little boy talking 
to a street light. 


An old man humming 
to himself. 
Without purpose or direction. 


I think of the lonely people, 
who receive no wages 

but independence, 

no satisfaction 

but escape. 

Yes, escape from the strain 
of being someone you're not, 
escape from the game 

of pleasing impressions. 


| am the little boy talking to the street light, 
and the old man humming to himself. 

We three find freedom 

in our hearts' imprisonment. 
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personal essay 


His Chair 
by 


Chris Blume 


Гат an old chair now with curvature of the spine and arms that are 
no longer firm and strong. My upholstery is faded and worn. Once again 
| stand in the small den of a comfortable house, as | did when new. But 
І have seen and heard much during the years in between. 


Soon after | came to live with him, the Boss received a promotion 
and we moved to another city. As the movers carried me in | could see 
the new house was larger and more pretentious than my first home. But, 
lovely as it was, | was not very happy there. The Boss was away on busi- 
ness trips most of the time and it was lonely. Fortunately, we did not 
stay in that house very long. 


My next home was a beautiful old house that stood with quiet 
dignity atop a hill. From the long windows in the library | could look out 
over the rolling hills and watch the seasons pass. The boss spent many 
hours with me here; reading, working with sheaves of papers and plan- 
ning the expansion of his company. We entertained a lot and, somehow, 
the men always seemed to gather in the library and | could listen to the 
laughter and good "man talk" that filled the room. We had lived there 
for about five years, when one day, a man came in with the Boss and 1 
heard them discussing a farm and an "even exchange" and | knew we 
were going to move again. 


The farm was beautiful. The house was low and rambling, sur- 
rounded by trees, with a creek running nearby. | learned it was an 


experimental dairy farm and | came to know the other side of the man 
we called, "the Boss". 


During the week he would return from the city, a typically well- 


dressed executive, and pass the evening with me going over the ever 
present papers. The main topics of conversation were machinery, produc- 
tion, operating costs, and related subjects. But during the weekends . . .! 
Saturday evenings he would sink down into my cushion with a grunt of 
satisfaction; the odor of animals about him, straw sticking to his plaid 
shirt and corduroy pants, and the talk would be of butter fat content, 
pounds of milk, and other things of vital interest to dairy men. His wife 
objected to his informal attire in the house but he assured her thot, 
"Nobody else sits in my old chair anyway", and that was that. It was in 
this house that | faced my only crisis. 


One evening, Mrs. Boss brought in a fussy little man who waved 
his hands about as he talked. He said, "The Library should be done over 
entirely in red leather and-that-awful chair will have to go!" However, the 
Boss was adamant. He refused to let them touch the library, and as he 
settled himself firmly on my cushion, | sighed with relief. 


Time passed swiftly. The Boss was away again for days at a time. 
When he was home І heard a lot of talk about a War and the difficulty 
of getting competent help to run the farm. Finally, we moved again; this 
time to our present home. 
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The last few years have been good years. The Boss and his wife 
spent most of their evenings with me in the den, reading or talking to 
one another. He seemed to have found the peace and contentment he had 
so long deserved. But one day, not so long ago, Mrs. Boss came and knelt 
by my side and buried her face in my cushion. | could feel her tears as 
she whispered we would spend no more happy times together. 


Now, late at night, when the house is quiet, she comes and curls 
up in me and | try, somehow, to comfort her and let her know he has not 
really gone. His strength and spirit are still here to guide and sustain her; 
and sometimes | feel | succeed. 


Гт talkin bout the 


man with the power 
by 


Marianne Sari 


"A funny thing — l've been worrying all week, Sara — an it's not big 
things — No, not big at all, but just enough so it bugs at me, all week 
now. Sara, you listnin? OK, so say something, grunt or something, so | 
know, OK? Well, it's like this — | wake up every morning (thank God) an | 
wonder — Will you quit with the banging spoon on the pan? I'm tryin a 
talk to you, Sara, dammit. l'm a worried man an you bang potatoes in 
a pan — c'mon, OK? Siddown, will ya? I'm talkin a ya. So | wake up inna 
morning an start worryin. Is it gonna rain? Will | wear my coat? | decide, 
No, it ain't gonna rain, but | wear the coat, just in case. An it 
don't rain. Whaddya mean, so what? That ain't all. | worry at 
work, Sara, оппа job. Did | miss that one? Was it OK or not — | missed 
it, it went by оппа belt an | didn't see it. What's one little part, | say, so 
what's the sweat? It is so important, Sara — it means that | missed it an 
somebody's gettin a bum deal on accounta me. You don't care? | care. 
So what, a little worry, huh? Right? It adds up, Sara. All day. Somethin's 
burnin in there, or boilin' over or somethin. You got it? Well, anyway, 
it's stuff like that and it's all day at me, see. Little stuff. Like the hair in 
my ears. Yeah, that's what | said, the hair in my ears. So what's for you 
to worry — you got hair in your ears? All right, so shut up an listen a me. 
| worry — should | cut it and prob'bly have bloody ears or leave it alone, 
or what. | don't wanta be hairy, for God's sake, Sara — | got enough to 
worry without being hairy in the ears. Besides, | don't think | hear so 
good with that stuff in er — it stops the vibration or somethin — you know, 
them sound things, shakin around inna air. Yeah, yeah, peas is fine. 
Why alla time peas, Sara? You never hearda wax beans or pineapple or 
whadever? That's another thing — the diet I'm eating, the whole thing is 
wrong. | get too much starch, alla time — sandwiches for lunch, and now 
peas. It’s not good, at my time, Sara. You should watch the diet balancing 
for me — | don't have enough to worry now, | should have a cock-eyed 
diet, like a see-saw? An it piles up, all day, all week. It's no good, my 
age is not for worries. Huh? Yeah, yeah, l'm ready—Whaddya got tonight? 
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The same. You never change the damn menu, Sara — a man needs va- 
riety, a change onca while, ya know? OK, OK, eat. Yeah, yeah, eat. Again 
peas. 


An the inspector — again he walks by and slows down at my ma- 
chine. Not sayin nothin, ya unnerstan — just slowin down, lookin — the 
meat's fine, yeah, the peas is fine also — it's OK, everything — fine. So | 
keep workin, ya know, like he wasn't there. But I’m worried. I’m gettin 
up there, Sara — if | get canned, you know what. Welfare. How'd ya 
like that, huh? Me, on welfare, who never filched off nobody. Gimme sa 
more coffee. Naw, naw, black, just black. Yeah, that's good. Welfare. 
Ha! A guy like me — always worked with my hands, no office stuff for 
me — naw. The hands has got to be busy to be happy, Sara. This worry 
is no good. | do what | do the best | can — he don’t like it, get somebody 
better. There's younger ones faster, maybe — not better, not better an me. 
Shouldn't toss out the old experience for the young speed. That's a 
fair change? Welfare for speed? | say no. But | should worry about that, 
at my age. At my age, | should worry about anything. Just health, that's 
all — health. Starches. Too many peas, Sara. No more peas. Tomorrow — 
lima beans, OK? Lima beans is starch, too? Well, dammit, it's a change, 
Sara. What | need is a change. You want change, too? Oh, for Godssake — 
that's the worse one l've heard all day — all week. You want change? 
Geez. Yeah, yeah, | know, eight thirty an you want some change. How 
much is that? The same 1.52 — Every night. Huh? Yeah, tomorra — a 
sandwich, OK? No, not cheese. Make it fish tomorra. Yeah — big treat. 
OK. Ga night, Sara. Don't take no wooden nickels.” 


On Doing Nothing 
by 


Paul John Salminen 


Being somewhat unfamiliar with practical, constructive methods of 
accomplishing things, | will write instead on doing nothing, which in a 
sense is doing something. Call it the art of procrastination, the science of 
evasion, the mechanics of goofing off, it is all the same, and | am rather 
an unhearalded authority оп. the subject. 


Non-performance (a touch of jargonese) or, in its more proletarian 
version, idleness is not the specialized field the layman has come to 
regard it as. Formerly, thought on the subject centered on an absurd 
stereotype, usually a youth of Southern lineage, holding no position of 
authority, existing merely for the subtle pleasures, such as chewing 
tobacco. That such an individual should cultivate the less strenuous mode 
of existence was deemed only natural by the thinkers of this period; 
their main concern was to stop the embracement of this philosophy by 
their own offspring. Gradually enlightenment spread. With the enlarge- 
ment of the news media — radio, television, etc. — certain disturbing 
facts began to filter down to an amazed public. Totems fell, gods turned 
their faces to the wall, state senators made belated efforts to pay past 
income tax, society was shaken (shake, shake society). Laziness, it now 
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developed, was not strictly the province of a few Southerners and minor- 
ity groups (Negroes, college freshmen, this sort of person) but had infil- 
trated the very government. 


All the years of logistic snarl-ups, non-functioning products, tax 
increases, even the increase in sex crimes, began to be viewed with 
suspicion. Neighbor eyed neighbor — did he really go to work, or does he 
sneak back to his home and sleep? Charges flew at the highest levels of 
government and industry. Sad. And then the leveling out, and lastly a 
gradual acceptance of the thought that it could strike anyone. 


It struck me at an early and critical time in my life: birth. | lived on 
intravenous injections for eight weeks due to an indifference toward 
nursing. Childhood was punctuated only by varying stages of drowsiness. 
At age twelve or so a certain amount of industriousness began to creep 
horribly into my life. By seventeen | could dress myself. | was horrified 
at what | had accomplished and began to really look for ways to dog it. 
І relate this not to brag or impress, but to show that regarding my chosen 
subject, there is a reasonable amount of inherent erudition. And now 
some practical guidelines. 


The key to doing nothing is first having something to do, which must 
naturally be avoided. This is the impetus, the force (if | may correctly use 
such heretic terms) which initiates one's period of non-productivity. | like 
to call this the scare step. 


From here we move to the recoil or backlash step. The mind, grasping 
what it has almost started to accomplish, is boggled. A reaction very 
nearly like shock will pervade your body if your mental attitude is cor- 
rect. Blankness, ineptitude, lack of coordination quickly follow. (In extreme 
cases, control of the bowels can be made to disappear, but this is rarely 
strictly necessary to the non-accomplishment of our purpose.) 


Moving out of the backlash step is perhaps the most delicate of the 
transitions. The problem is not to confuse moving into the next step with 
anything smacking of the positive. The undisciplined may find himself 
contemplating ways to avoid the task in question. The implication here 
is that he is still, somehow, considering doing it. Worse, his very study of 
the issue may well entail a separate task in its own right. (Better you 
should die than to enter this trap.) The correct method for retrogressing 
into the next phase is subtle, delicate, but with a minimum of thought 
and effort, no sweat. You merely go into a period of repose. Some have 
called this step contemplation. A few of the more crass have called it 
sleep. No matter, by any name one has now attained a state of nearly 
perfect non-activity. All thoughts of unpleasantness are banished. All 
thoughts are banished — period. The experienced practitioner can hold 
this step for upward to eight, ten, even twenty-four hours. 


Emerging from the repose one should be fresh, resilient, and re- 
ceptive to what is generally accepted as the final phase in the Doing 
Nothing Self-Defense System (Copyright 1966, Paul J. Salminen, hard- 
cover at $6.50.) 


This is sometimes referred to as the rationalization step. | prefer to 
humanize this, calling it simply the don't look back step. The purpose is 
simple, straightforward, mainly being to kill any vestige of that miserable 
emotion known as guilt. This step is, in a large part, a question of seman- 
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tics, and here one must never be afraid to experiment boldly. The import- 
ant thing is to devise a suitable definition for our initial task, our force. 
Key words here are non-essential, unreal, unfair, prejudicial, and police 
brutality. 


Literally, your object is to convince yourself that you just don't give 
a damm. 


And now you have done it. You have successfully avoided a valid 
responsibility. And the really fabulous aspect is that once accomplished 
correctly, subsequent dodges are nearly effortless. A few interim occupa- 
tional diversions may prove useful occasionally. Cultivate smoke-ring 
blowing, whittling, tobacco chewing. Sun bathe. Collect Blatz beer caps. 
Constructive items such as the above mentioned will keep you trouble-free 
and, most important, keep you out of the mainstream. When confronted 
with a distasteful project, do not hesitate to use the simple steps which 1 
have outlined for you. It has been my pleasure to have been of service. 


MAY YOU NON-ACHIEVE 


Hecter Specter 
by 


Kathleen Moore 


Sure, | remember Hecter Specter. Used to live just up the street a 
ways from us. You say you're writin' up a story about him? | can't rightly 
say what yov'll write. He was just an ordinary fella like everybody else. 


You wonder how | can say he was ordinary? Oh, you know, he just 
did like the rest of us — ate, worked, slept, had fun when he could. Took 
care of himself. Watered his lawn on the right days all summer, raked 
his leaves in the fall, and shoveled his walk in winter. Kept his yard up 
the best of anybody on the block, and always paid his taxes on time, too. 
Never caused trouble that | recall. Just a good all around guy. 


How'd he treat the neighbors? Oh, fine, just fine. Always willin’ to 
lend a hand or pass the time of day. He'd walk a dog or wash a car 
for somebody that was sick if they'd let him. Once the kid that lives in 
that house over there broke his arm playin' ball, and Hecter got him to 
the hospital in flyin' time. The kid's ma sure was thankin' him then. Why, 
he even sent his missus out to picket with the neighbor ladies once till 
they asked her to go. 


Yov're wonderin' why the neighbors here didn't like him much then, 
huh? Well, he did have a few strange habits, but nothin' really to speak 
of. It was a bit hard there at first when he didn't wear clothes, but after, 
when he started wearin' 'em, 1 thought that was OK. Did all he could to 
conform. Stopped usin' his regular transportation and bought a car, but 
| guess he did look kinda funny in it. He took to playin' with the kids on 
the block a lot and they loved it till the folks made “em quit. After that 
their games of hide-and-seek were never the same again. Why, Hecter 
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even bought that house just to keep the neighbors happy. He never did 
care for it much himself. Just goes to show what people'll do to a great 
fella. 


Why'd they finally run him off the block? Oh, | can't rightly say 
just why. Coulda been lotsa little things like ! told ya. But my hunch is 
it just bugged 'em all to have him around. You know, people aren't used 
to having neighbors they can't easily spot. Somebody you can't see just 
gets on your nerves after awhile, that's all. Too bad, though. | kinda liked 
him myself. Doubt if he'll ever be back after how they treated him. 


The Last Laugh 
by 
Louise V. Miller 


There is an old cliche: "He who laughs last, laughs best." 


There was one time when 1 had the best laugh. It was in February, 
1962, when the severe storms were ripping the Atlantic Ocean, causing 
much concern to ship captains, crews and passengers. 


| was aboard the S.S. America returning home from a term of 
missionary service in Germany. Seasickness was reported among 9496 
of the passengers. | was very fortunate to escape this plague. 


Heavy ropes had been installed through all corridors, across all 
rooms, and on all decks. Passengers were admonished to hold on tightly 
in order to continue walking on two feet. 


About the middle of the week, the storm reached its height. | don't 
know what hour it was, but it must have been near midnight. | was 
rudely awakened by a thud and a force which threw me right out of the 
top bunk. Fortunately, | was able to grab the small rail at the head of 
the bunk in time. It must have been at least three minutes before | was 
able to gain solid support and get back into bed. The ship continued 
rolling and thudding until | thought it had broken in two. The storm 
subsided within an hour or two and | was able to fall asleep again. 


About half an hour before it was time for breakfast, another severe 
storm broke out. Of course, | didn't want to miss breakfast because the 
quickest way to become seasick is to refrain from eating. Holding on to 
the ropes for dear life, | made my way to the: dining room. Small boards 
had been installed around the edges of the table to prevent the food and 
table service from being swept onto the floor. As | took my place at the 
table, a steward promptly strapped my chair to the table. 


Across the table was an Air Force Officer with his wife and family, 
who were returning home to the States after a two-year tour of service 
in Germany. Since one always sits in the same place for meals, it is easy 
to get quite well acquainted with his table associates. By this time, the 
youngsters, a boy 14 and a girl 15, and 1 had become quite friendly. We 
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were always laughing and joking and heartily enjoying our mealtimes 
together. 


About half-way through breakfast, the storm had really picked up. 
The waiters had much difficulty getting the food safely from the kitchen 
to the tables. 


Suddenly, a great wave hit the ship, causing it to tip violently. The 
chairs, being strapped to the table, stayed nicely in place. |, however, 
not being strapped to the chair, slid nicely under the table. 


Gales of laughter broke out on the other side of the table. But 
scarcely had they waned, when the wind shifted, a wave hit the ship 
from the other direction with more force than the first. Glasses of milk, 
bowls of cereal, plates of bacon and eggs, silverware and dishes were 
lifted right up over the side-boards onto shirts, skirts, and trousers. This 
time I burst out in a gale of laughter as my friends left the table and 
slithered sheepishly out of the dining room to change their "breakfasted" 
clothing. 


The Fine Art 
of Dog Sledding 


by 
Rick Krafft 


Contrary to most people's belief, dog sledding involves more than 
one's hanging on for dear life and letting providence take its course. 
It is a sport that pits man's stamina and knowledge against the elements, 
and against the dogs. There is a certain science that one must master for 
any sport, and dog sledding is no exception. The dogs are carefully bred 
to bring out the best qualities possible for their position on the sled. For 
instance, a proposed lead dog is bred from a male, who is extremely 
intelligent and able to take commands, and from a female, who is an 
exceptionally fast runner. The lead dog is placed at the head of the team 
and is responsible for voice commands, and the ability to keep on the 
trail. At the very end of the team are the wheel dogs, who have the 
responsibility to slide the sled right or left at the command. Wheel dogs 
must also possess a certain amount of intelligence, plus a strong back 
to pull the heavy sled right or left. Behind the lead dog, and in front of 
the two wheel dogs, is the bulk of the team. These dogs may range in pairs 
from one to as many as six. The work load of the whole team is placed on 
these dogs, and stamina is an important asset. The sled dogs are paired 
according to ability and disposition. The good sled dog is usually a 
mongrel, bred from two different types to create more varied abilities. 
The dog is not, contrary to popular belief, a huge white husky. Rather, 
he resembles a scrawny, half starved mutt, who is continually emitting 
an ear-piercing yap that is kept up until he is unhitched at the end of the 
ride. Sled dogs are a breed all of their own, and may range widely 
according to man's imagination in breeding. The musher and his dogs 
have a close knit relationship towards each other, with each one in turn 
knowing how the other will react to a given situation. In the old days, 
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the dogs were sometimes the only thing between life and death for the 
musher. Sled dogs are sold for a high price in the northern regions, and 
it is not uncommon for a good lead dog to be sold for a thousand dollars 
or more. The sled dog, although taking on an appearance of a skinny, 
half starved mongrel, is in reality a well nourished animal. Their diet 
consists of fish, and a warm broth, and usually the musher's own variety 
of vitamins is added. This is the only sport where man participates in 
such a close association with an animal. There seems to be a common 
bond between musher and dog that has no plausible explanation — yet 
it is very apparent. 


The sled is the next object of attention. A dog sled is built with the 
pretext of speed in mind. The sled is built from strips of oak and is 
entirely attached together with pieces of rawhide, rather than screws or 
nails. This lack of metal on the sled is for the purpose of flexibility, which 
the sled must possess. The only metallic device on the sled is the brake. 
The brake consists of a' heavy, iron, claw-like object, which when pushed 
down into the snow by the foot, acts as an anchor, and thus slows the 
sled down. One unfortunate detail that | have failed to mention, is the 
inability of the brake to stop the sled completely. The brake acts only 
as a slowing device, and other than wrapping the sled around a tree, 
the average musher is unable to stop a team of even three dogs. If one 
feels that stopping his team is a must, he may resort to what | refer to as 
"panic stops." The "panic stop" is a last resort method, and in order to 
save wear and tear on the musher, should only be used in an emergency. 
The technique one must master for this type of stop is easily enough 
acquired. This stop is achieved by flipping the sled on its side, and 
prostrating one's self over it. The next requirement is optional, and con- 
sists of praying that the weight is heavy enough to drive the sled down 
into the snow, thus forcing the dogs to a stop. This is a highly unethical 
and somewhat embarrassing method for stopping, thus the reason for 
its infrequent use by most mushers. Now that the mechanics of the sport 
have been explained, we will go out on the trail, where the voice com- 
mand and the dog's ability are put to test. 


Dog sledding consists of three voice commands. The first is obvi- 
ously the command to move forward, and is achieved by the musher 
yelling the word "mush". Unfortunately after the dogs have been started 
in this manner, there is no way to stop them, other than resorting to my 
former definition of the "panic stop." The next two commands are for 
right and left turns. In order to turn left, the musher hopefully yells the 
word "haw" to his lead dog and prays that he can hear him over the 
racket being made by the rest of the team. The right hand turn is 
achieved through the word "gee", which is also said with a twinge of 
anxiety that the faithful lead dog has mastered his left and right hand 
commands adequately enough. The musher must also be paying careful 
attention to the condition of all the dogs while on the trail. He is contin- 
vally switching his dogs to a more desired position on the team as he 
rides along the trail. The stamina of every dog varies, and the musher 
must know his dog's ability, in order to place it in a position where it 
will always be doing the most good. In order to get the best possible 
speed out of the team, the musher will not ride on the sled continuously. 
Towards the end of the trail, the dogs start to lose their drive that they 
possessed at the start, and it becomes necessary for the musher to run 
this last half of the trail alongside his sled. There are those mushers who 
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will run beside their sled from start to finish, but this is found mostly 
in the races, where speed is an essential factor. 


Dog sledding is an important sport to most of the northern regions. 
Thousands of spectators from all over the world turn out to watch the 
World Championship Dog Sled Races, held annually in Anchorage, 
Alaska. However, this sport is not entirely competitive. The majority of 
the mushers practice this sport wholly for personal enjoyment. lt is a 
return to nature, where man is totally alone with the elements. This 
sport is instrumental in keeping alive one of the oldest traditions in the 
far north. Dog sledding ranges widely in this country, from the open 
tundra of Alaska, to the wooded hills of Maine. It is a sport where 
stamina and cunning are essential, and only the very rugged are able 
to. meet its requirements. 


Two Guests Last Night 


by 
Eva J. Harper 
Shivering | lay last night; & 
Hoping soon that it shall be light. N 


Shivering I lay with fright; 
Hoping soon that it would be bright. 


Every nerve was cold to the bone; 

I need her, | feel I'm all alone. 

Suddenly a knock pecked upon the window pane, 
Finally | knew she just came. 

Quietly | quivered, "Who's there?” 

Listening, | heard nothing in the air. 

Full of fear | went to the window, 

Looking very high and then low, 

“Who is it", | cried, “Please come in." 

A squeaky voice shouted, "he will win." 


Trembling, | peered through the fog; 
Staring at something black behind a log. 


Trembling | saw something in white; 
Staring at me saying this is the night. 


In they came with a spot of tea. 

This atrocious guest gave Mrs. Angela her Key, 

Mr. Black said, "She must go." 

I cried saying "Please let her . . . No!” 

Mrs. Angela came to me and said be sweet, kind and don't be bad. 
Life still goes on and soon | will be gone. 

| haven't really lost because | gave, 

So love and be loved, my child, 

Love and all thy children shall give; 

Give and all thy young and old will live . . . only once! 


Sadly watching Mr. Black and Mrs. Angela ride through the mist; 
Knowing she wasn't the only one on the list. 


Sadly watching Mr. Black and Mrs. Angela ride through the mist; 
Knowing she wasn't the only one on the list. 
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